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Snow 


Snow falling: 

Outside — now. 

White, cold delicate 

Laces of the celestial 

Now abounding the barren earth below, 
Lying in stillness and tranquility. 


Thus, life shall spring 

From cold sparks of love. 

Earth — awakened, 

Fresh, vitalized, 

— new. 

To be the earth: 

To be filled with spontaneous life; 

To hold capabilities beyond superficial cognizance ; 
Thus, to be filled with mystery and love 

Of self and others. 


So long as snow 
Shall fall; 

And rain weep tears 
At your departure; 

I shall remain as 
The barren earth — 
Upon which the snow 
Ts falling — now. 


Christina Chiras, ’69 


A Day In My Life 
November 1967 


In pensive mood, on a rocky cliff 

I stare out to sea. My senses whiff 

A fresh, clean air that comes at dawn, 

Invigorating the body and purifying the soul, until reborn. 


As the tide approaches, the thunderous waves are amplified, and 
resound 


A crash on the shore, a roaring pound. 
And sitting here my skin begins to notice 
The fine mist of sea spray, a salty kiss. 


After watching the billowing waves become wild, 
My mind becomes focused on the child 

Who once was as free as the endless motion 

Of the curling waves in a surging ocean. 


My gaze returns up to the sun. 

I can’t undo the things that are done. 

On the horizon, far, where the sea meets the sky, 
A tiny sailboat passes by. 


Patricia Dolen, ’71 


Playmate, | Cannot Play with You 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, how does your garden grow? With 
silver bells and cockle shelis all in a row . . . —I’ll be outside, 
Mother — right in front of the house.” 


“Daria, stay near. You haven’t had lunch.” 

“Yes, I will.” Daria let the door slam after her. 

“Yes, she says she will, but she won’t,” Mrs. James said to 
herself. “It’s almost a game with her.” 


“Hi, Martha! Want to play? We can sit on the swings in the 
park and sing.” 
“Daria, you’re only a kid. I’m ten years old. Do you want the 


other kids to laugh? I can just see it—or worse —hear it: 
‘Martha’s ten and acts like a little four-year old.’ ” 


“T feel bad for you, Martha, because you want to play, but you 
won’t — you’re afraid.” 


_. “Daria James! Are you trying to say that I’m a snob? Well, I 
pick my own friends, and today you are not my friend!” 


_ “Bye, Martha! Sorry I made you mad, but if you change your 
mind, I’ll save you a swing.” 


“Don’t you understand English? I don’t want to. Now — 
please — go on.” 


Martha stomped away. Daria entered the park —it was at 
least half a mile from her house. 


“Mother doesn’t know where I am,” she thought. “Would it be 
as much fun here if she knew I was here? Maybe it would make 
me feel like Martha.” Daria began to swing, and as she gained 
speed, she began to sing —then .. . 
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“’Scuse me — are you saving this swing?” 
“T don’t know. I was — but I guess I’m not.” 


Daria felt there was something very strange about this new 
acquaintance. To her he seemed old — much older than Martha — 
even older than Mother. He must be in his mid-forties — and he 
wasn’t too tall — but he certainly was fat. His hair was stuck to 
his head with a very greasy cream which would have made the 
boys of her age look very silly. He had a clean chin — there wasn’t 
any hair at all there. Why should such an older person be sitting 
in a swing if Martha — and good heavens, Martha was ten years 
old — had shunned her offer? 


“Do you know the song, Red, Red Robin?” 

“Gee, I think so, mister. You know —I shouldn’t be talking 
to strangers.” 

“Do you know what? My mother told me the same thing.” 


“She did?” asked the little girl incredulously. “I don’t know 
why. Why should you be afraid of me?” 


The middle-aged man smiled. “Or you of me?” 

“T guess I’ll have to think about that one.” 

The man began swinging. “‘What’s your name? Mine is Roger 
Albert.” 

“Oh, I wish it were Penelope, but it’s only Daria.” 

“Goodness! Daria is much nicer. I really think so.” 


“Maybe — but Penelope is a romantic name. My mother told 
me the story. There was a man named Ulysses who went to war — 
oh, you probably know that story.” 


“No I don’t. Go on — tell me.” 


“Well, Ulysses had a wife — named Penelope — and she was 
very beautiful. When Ulysses, her husband, didn’t come home after 
ten years, a lot of men wanted her to marry them. Penelope said 
that she would remarry only after she finished the dress she was 
making. Every night, though, she would take out all the work that 
she had done in the daytime...” 


“That was quick thinking,” interrupted Roger. “Don’t you 
think so, Daria?” 
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*wished to marry 


“J guess so, but Penelope got caught one night. Then, all the 
men demanded that she get married right away. So, this time to 
ered a contest to anyone who 


k from getting married, she off 
Redo tie hes They all had to shoot an arrow through twelve 


e Ulysses’ bow. But they couldn’t even 
bend it. And then a beggar came by one day, and he asked to shoot 
at the rings, and his arrow went through all the twelve rings. He 
turned out to be Ulysses in disguise. And he and Penelope lived 
happily ever after that.” 

Solemnly Roger glared at Daria, and stopped swinging. “Daria, 
is that story true?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that my mother would lie when she is 
always telling me not to.” 

“Oh.” Roger knitted his brows and frowned. 

Daria thought — “he doesn’t believe my favorite story. There 
must be a reason for not believing it.” She turned to her friend 
‘and said: “Do you think there’s anything untrue in that story?” 

“J never saw a bow. Why couldn’t those other men bend it 
back? What’s so hard about it? Why twelve rings — right through 
— all at once?” 

Daria slowed her swing a little, and she smiled at him. “Let’s 
jump from where we're sitting and see who can jump farrest — 
and then I’ll show you a bow.” She out-jumped Roger, and then 
scrambled to the sandbox. Grabbing a paper cup which was on the 
ground, she scooped a cupful of sand, found a clear space, punc- 
tured the bottom of the cup, and then she let the sand trickle from 
the cup as she moved her hand. The figure which resulted was like 
a slender D, but it served Daria’s purpose. The sandy outline was 
a bow — or at least she thought so. 

“You see, Roger Albert, that is a bow. Now haven’t you seen 
one before?” 

Roger looked blankly at the mosaic on the ground. “No,” he 
shook his ‘head, “simply and definitely, no!” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“J dunno. Should I?” 

“Sure.” 


rings, and they had to us 


“What does an arrow look like?” 


_ “Oh, that’s easy.” Daria pointed to the sign over the paper 
disposal. “Dump papers here.” “You see those words? Well, that 
mark under it — yes, that one — that’s an arrow.” 


Her companion nodded. “I see. But how does the bow shoot the: 
arrow?” 


Daria pointed to the sidewalk. She put his hand in hers, and 
set off towards her house. “I think we'll be having lunch soon. Do 
you think your mother would mind if you ate with us at our house?” 
She smiled when she thought of how her mother would react to 
company. She justified her invitation by telling herself that her 
mother always wanted to know who her playmates were. 


“T dunno, Daria.” He stared at the ground and continued: 
“No one ever asked me over to their house to have lunch ’cause they 
really wanted me to.” With that, Roger Albert unclasped her hand 
and moved away from her. 


“Oh, well, I really only wanted to show you the bow and arrow 
I have at home. Don’t you want to see it?” 


No second prodding was needed. Her companion took the bait, 
and let Daria lead him down the street. 


“Come on, let’s skip. This is my street. Hi, Mrs. Mullen! How’s 
Ragsy? Has she had her puppies yet? Remember, I want one. 
Roger, I might get a pup —for keeps. Isn’t that good?.I don’t 
know what to nameit.. .” 


With that Daria stumbled as Roger jerked her hand to make 
her stop. “You can call her Penelope if it’s a girl.” 

“That’s kind of long for a girl pup, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah! I know! how does Penny sound?” 


“That’s terrific. I like that. And —if it’s a boy —I’ll call it 
Ulysses —a boy dog wouldn’t mind a long name so much as a 
little girl dog.” 

The two had stopped skipping now. 

“TJ had a dog. I called him “Thirty-Three” ‘cause that’s my 
lucky number.” 


“Do you still have it?” 


“No — it ran away.” 

“Penny or Ulysses won't leave me.” 2 Bele =: 

sf i ia.” * stared into space as he wa § 
“My Ten ae sarod iecibor's dog left. I guess they were 
sweet on each other. Are there any other dogs around? 

“Besides Ragsy, there’s Bolt, but Bolt is older than me. You 
remember that setter we saw? That's Bolt.” 

“J don’t think you'll have a problem.” 

“Here’s where I live. Come on. Are you shy?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“Mothers don’t like me much. All mothers except my own.” 

“My mother isn’t like that.” 

“But she won't let you play in the park if she knows I'll be 
there.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T just do.” 

“That's silly.” 

“T really can’t stay.” 

“What about the bow .. .” 

“Some other time maybe. .. .” 


“Okay!” Daria realized that he meant to leave no matter how 
hard she might plead. 


As Daria waved Roger out of sight, her mother appeared. 
“Where were you, dear?” 
“Oh, near the house.” 


“Mrs. Mullen just called. She wanted to know if your Uncle 
Frank had walked you home. She thought she saw you with him. 
Was it Uncle Frank?” 


_ “Oh, no, Mother. I was talking to a little boy — Roger Albert’s 
his name. He’s about seven, I think. His mother doesn’t let him 
talk to strangers...” 

Deborah Campaniello, ’70 
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Judgment Day 


St. Peter stood guard 
by the golden gate, 

With a solemn mind, 
and an air sedate. 


When up at the top 
of the golden stairs 
A man, and a woman 
standing there, 


Applied for admission — 

so they came and stood, 
In front of St. Peter, 

so great and good, 


In hope of the city 
of peace to win. 

So they asked St. Peter 
to let them in. 


Now the woman was tall, 
and lanky, and thin, 

With a little beard on 
her chin. 


The man was short, 
and fat, and stout, 
And his stomach was built 
so it rounded out. 


His face was pleasant 
and all the while, 
He wore a kindly 
and pleasant smile. 


The choirs in the distance 
their voices awoke, 

So the man stood still. 
’Twas the woman who 
spoke: 
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“Oh! you who guard the 
gates,” said she, 

“We two come here to beg 
of thee, 


“To let us enter the 
heavenly lands, 

And play our harps 
with your angel bands.” 


“As for me, St. Peter, 
there is no doubt, 

There is no one braver! 
Who will bar me out? 


“Yea, I’ve been to meeting — 
three times a week, 

And I always, always arose 
to speak. 


“T’ve told those sinners 
about the day, 

When they’d repent, 
for their evil ways. 


“T’ve told my neighbors, 
I’ve told ’em all, 

*Bout Adam and Eve, 
and their great fall. 


“T’ve told ’em what 
they’d have to do 
For them to get in 
with the chosen few. 


“T’ve preached and talked to 
them, loud and long, 
’Cuz my lungs was good, 
and my voice was strong. 


“So, good St. Peter, 
you certainly see, 

The gates of heaven 
must open for me. 


“But this old man, 
I’m shamed to say, 
Hasn’t travelled at all 
the narrow way. 


“He smokes and swears, 
and great faults he’s got, 
And I don’t know as rather 
he’ll pass or not. 


“He never would pray 
with a bit of vim — 
Or go to a recital, 
or join in a hymn. 


“J may have to leave him, 
in silence there, 

While I with the chosen, 
Unite in prayer. 


“He glutted what the pantry 
could afford; 

While we in piety 
prayed to the lord. 


“Tf cucumbers 
was all he got, 

There’s a doubt as to whether 
he deserved ’em or not. 


“But, oh, St. Peter, I 
love him so — 

To the pleasure of heaven, 
please let him go. 
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“Well, I’ve done enough. 
A saint I’ve been. 
Won't that make things up? 
Can’t you let him in? 


“By my grim gospel, 
I know it is so; 
Sinners who don’t repent 
must fry below. 


“But isn’t there some way 
that you can see 

That he may enter? 
He is dear to me. 


“Tt’s a narrow gospel, 
by which I pray; 

But the chosen are expected 
to find a way, 


“By coaxing or fooling, 
or bribing you, 

To allow her relations 
to pass through. 


“By the way, St. Peter, 
my eyes are dimmed — 
I just don’t like the way 
your whiskers are trimmed. 


“They look too wide, 
and outward toss, 

They would look better narrow, 
and cut straight across. 


“Well, we must be going — 
our crown to win. 

So open, St. Peter, 
and we will pass in.” 


St. Peter sat quiet, 
stroking his staff, 

And in spite of her offer, 
he had to laugh. 


And then he arose, 
to his stature tall, 
And pressed a button, 
upon the wall. 


He said to the imp 

who answered the bell: 
“Escort this lady 

right down to Hell!” 


The man stood still 
as a piece of stone; 
He stood there sad — 
and gloomy — alone. 


If his woman went 

to those regions dim, 
There wasn’t a ghost 

of a chance for him. 


So slowly he turned, 
as in habit bent, 

To follow the woman 
wherever she went. 


But St. Peter standing 
on duty there, 
Observed that the top of his 
head was bare. 


And calling the gentleman 
back he said: 

“Friend, how long 
have you been wedDEAD?” 


“Thirty years,” he said 

_.» with a sigh. 

And then he slowly 
added, “Why?” 


“Well,” St. Peter stood silent, 
his head bowed down; 
Then he raised his head, 
and scratched his crown. 


For a different thought 
he seemed to take. 
Slowly, and half to himself, 
he spoke: 


“Thirty years with that 
woman there! 

No wonder the man 
has lost all his hair. 


“Thirty years with 
tongue so sharp! 
Angel Gabriel! 
give him a harp! 


“And get him one 

with golden strings, 
Yea! let him pass 

to where the angels sing. 


“And, Gabriel, see 

that he has a seat alone — 
One with cushions — 

up close to the throne. 


“Tt isn’t hardly 
the thing to do, 
To roast him on past, 
and future, too.” 


And so — as good things 
come to pass — 

The last shall be first, 
and the first last. 


Daniel Murray, ’71 


Aftermath 


And the snow fell, 
And I knew, 

And yet I had known 
It long ago. 


No traces left, 

Just an even calm, 

And the world was silent 
Just as I. 


Drifts here and there, 
A ghostlike world 
Devoid of sound, 
Devoid of light. 


I walk alone, 

I clear a path 

That does not stay, 

As though I don’t exist. 


An essense of purity 
On an impure earth, 
A blanket of white 
Equalizes man. 


And so do we begin anew, 

And shun the piercing past, 

Hope for dreams, pray for 
peace, 

Learn to live again. 


And the snow fell, 
And I knew, 

And yet I had known 
It long ago. 


Frances Friedman, 69 
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Dedication 


For today, 

For tomorrow, 

For the unshed tears 

Of a thousand eyes, 

For the dry lips 

That know no kiss, 

For the cold skin 

That knows no touch, 

For smiles that only 

Hide the pain, 

For laughter 

Fraught with emptiness, 

For long nights 

And somber days, 

For all these things 

And so much more 

Known by those that have no 
love, 

Or those who had, 

But love no more — 


It is for you 

I write my verse, 

And reveal to you 

My hurt, my loss, 

And tell you of days that 
were, 

Of memories bright and 
black, 

In hopes that if we share 
our pain 

Of comfort we may be. 


Frances Friedman, ’69 


Men Can Share 


Men can share the strong things 
unknown in woman’s worlds; 


a glass of beer; 
a last dime; 
a deck of cards; 
certain loves, 
like grease and metal — 
smoke and — death. 


But lately, here, 
my friend, my brother, 
a sense, a lack, 
a not belonging — 
a specific end, 
for the world of men. 


We who have been — 
in several worlds, companions — 
in ventures bold and hazardous, 


as boys playing at war and never losing, 
have lost this round. 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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Sun Worship? 


I wonder why the one-eyed man 
Stops to stare at the sun. 

What has he seen 

I could not see? 

Had I bothered to look — 

a plane, an odd shaped cloud. 

At the sun the young boy squints. 
In perplexing delight he grins 

At me who never looked at the sun. 


Nanette Kenrick, ’69 


Thoughts on Nothing 
to do 
O, soft, lazy, mind-pampered 
days, 
O, wine-wasted, wind-splitted 
days, 
O, sun spent, blue-skied, rain washed 
days, 
O, rainbowed, strawberry-banana, peach-blueberry 
days. 


Nanette Kenrick, ’69 
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To Duke 


It must be a great reassurance 

to know what you’re gonna say 

was written by a writer in the script, 
Ain’t it, Duke? 


White hats may show the dust, 
but the audience loves you 
when you’re Dusty, 

Don’t they, Duke? 


Man, you sit straight in the 

saddle; couldn’t you 

slouch just once! 
Duke, I know it ain’t written in the script, 
but it might help your humanity. 


ROLL’EM Where the hell are the rest of those 
INDIANS!! 


John Seagrave, 69 
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The Effects of Mercantilism on Local Dog Pounds 


Wouldn’t it be fun 
If the world came undone _ 
And we had to start over again? 


I’d make cats go “bow-wow,” 
And dogs growl “meow,” : 
And have the early worm catch the bird. 


The sun would rise in the west, 
And mother would know best, 
And Viceroy would have the taste that’s wrong. 


The flag would be puce, lavender and green. 
Jack Benny would be seventeen. 
And Liz Taylor would be a spinster. 


Green for stop, red for go! 
We’d shovel rain instead of snow, 
And peanut butter would stick to the cellar of your mouth. 


White would be black, and black, white. 
There’d be White Moslems and uncivil rights. 
And Phyllis Diller would be Miss America. 


The end would be the beginning 
Losing would be better, than winning 
And ends well that all’s well!!! 


THE BEGINNING. 


Mary Haggar, ’70 
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Collage Within 


Wallows of the trumpets’ tears; 
Penetrating shrills of the oboes’ laments; 
Lift off — away. 


Collage of yellows, greens; 
Stationary unto the green wall 
Upon which it clings 

For its sustinance. 


Pictures — ah, yes. 

Real Pictures — alive. 

Futile measures 

Taken on a moment’s withdrawal. 
Relief from the Present — and Pictures. 


Fool — blow your mind. 

Blow it out, man. 

Rain’s tears again to visit 
Transparent windows; 

So shall your mind — 

Memory to return — and Pictures. 


Collage of blues, purples; 
Stationary unto one pierced heart 
Upon which it clings 

For cherished remembrance. 


Electrified spirals of sounds. 
Rising gases of spectral smoke. 
Descend down — come. 


Christina Chiras, 69 
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It Ask Not 


Lask not for you to love, 

Not even one fourth as I. 

I only ask that you should try 

To understand my mixed-up mind, 

To care and treat me kind. 

When parting days are ours to see, 

Just say with tenderness — 

I nay regret love-spoken words which slipped from both our lips, 
I nay regret the memory of your sweet caress, 

Nor repent those moments where found our spirits spent. 
Although your name and face may fade to a semi-darkened hue, 
I'll long embrace the mixture of the real and dreamed of you. 
T’ll cherish always what you gave — a moment’s love — too brief, 
Yet in that time I possessed a world bathed in softened sound 


A world so new, so crystal shiny, fragile but time worn old. 


Judy Ann Howard, ’71 
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lone- 


liness 
I 
He 
is working busily, 
busy with 
bolts, nuts, and screws; 
quickly, 


ever conscious of 
stationary/fleeting time. 
Life has become 
a lunch pail, 
a steel helmet, 
metal tipped shoes; 
a beer or two, or even three, soothes — 
but the pain never leaves. 


II 
She 
is busily, 
studying house work and books; 
engrossed, 
and feeling feelings others have felt before; 
wishing 
to learn from the past, 
but knows 
she 
will not 
learn, 
but 


thinking is a depressant 
which dulls the ever-present ache. 


Deborah Campaniello ’70 
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Circle Pattern 


For short times all the things 
that I hold dearly I have lost 
or sold to ragged hoards 
of clean-living storm troopers 


Though always rules 

come rushing past my guard 
Hitting psychologically below 

my belt rabbit punching 


Quickly, with my new acquired 
substance, I repurchase 

a pair of old tennis shoes 
with no shoe strings attached. 


INSTANCE #6 


The boys have a fly in a jar. 
God does not seem to notice. 


The fly rams the glass, 
cracks its exoskeleton 
and falls dying 

in the stiffling atmosphere. 


Confined — finally dead with a ruptured head 
brain flowing 
life going. 


God does not seem to notice. 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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The Battle of the Bulge 


Obesity is becoming a weighty problem. I know, since I speak 
from experience. You don’t think I’ve been charmingly chubby all 
my life, do you? I used to look like Twiggy — until I branched out. 


Being overweight is definitely a terrible problem. There are 
only three advantages known up to the present: 


1. If you go to a theater alone you can get in for group rates. 
2. You can wear tent dresses that are real tents. 


8. If you are being pursued by the police you can cover yourself 
with steel wool and pretend you’re a Volkswagon. 


Now, since none of these reasons seem to tip the scales as such, 
something must be done. I have made plans to form a diet club 
called the Obesity Observers. However, if this name is not suitable 
to all members we will take a vote on other appropriate names such 
as Corpulence Crusaders, Enormity Espyers, the Immensity Inspec- 
tors and the Bulk Beholders. 


Most people say, “But how do I gain weight? I eat like a bird.” 
But more than likely they eat like vultures. If you are ashamed to 
join, don’t be. Most of the women have shapes like coca-cola bottles 
—the big gallon jug that the syrup comes in; and many of our 
members will be hippies — literally speaking. 


_ A building is being erected for meetings. It is shaped like a 
giant refrigerator. There will be no elevators for two reasons: 


1. Climbing stairs is good exercise 
and 
2. We couldn’t get big enough elevators. 
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We will meet every Monday and Wednesday nights. These get- 
togethers will consist of a weigh-in, discussion periods, pep talks, 
exercises and sticking pins in the voodoo-dolls of our skinny friends. 
There is a $10 enrollment fee to help defray building costs and a 
$2 a week dues to pay for the awards. For our 15-week weight plan, 
there are 1, 2, 5, & 10 pound boxes of chocolates according to the 
amount of weight you lose. So you can see that we really don’t 
want to lose you that fast. 


When you reach the prescribed weight, we will have a gradua- 
tion ceremony and the one who has made the greatest achievement 
will be named ValeTHINtorian. If we should run out of fat people, 
you are required, as members, to find a thin person with masochistic 
tendencies and make him eat macaroni, candy, ice cream and pas- 
tries three times a day until he has to wear his clothes six sizes 
bigger and then send him to us. And remember our motto: 


Never stick your foot in your mouth — unless it’s low calorie!! 


Mary Haggar, ’70 


Imagination 


May 4, 1966 


What are empty words? 

What are trees without the birds? 

What is earth without the grass? 

Who’s a lad without his lass? 

What are thoughts that lack imagination? 
Answer — An empty world without fascination. 


Patricia Dolen, ’71 
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To that Eternal M. C.— FATE 


All hail the ephemeral quality of life, 

A meeting and passing of two ideas in a 
senseless neon flash, 

a walk-up two-story with no firescape 
required (and anyways the Board of 

Housing is on extended vacation), 

a magnetic pole that insists on drawing 

its attractive forces apart — unmercifully 
after the moment was just realized, 

a sincere apology and a rather hurried 

exit to the secure, muddled life-streams 

below. 

Now I ask you why it is that ritually every 
morning, man in his delirious, blind certitude 
goes to the well of mankind, and peering into 
the bottom, he draws up the pail of his exist- 
ence? Man is always abashed and frenzied to 
find those two perfect crystalline drops of 

blood at the bottom! 

Who has successfully severed soul from body? 
Could this be the wasted hot-bed of spoiled plans, 
passions, and “Christ, time’s running out!” 
Let us pause here and place the heavy thumb of 
our being on the Book of Time to stop the movement 
of the self-impelled pages. 


Q. When will man be able to retrieve himself, 
the pebble and sport of a bored schoolboy? 
Can man channel these incessant and end- 
less ripples to the streams of greater purpose? 


A. Save your questions for the annual visit 
of the census-taking octogenarian. 


Eileen Finn, ’69 
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This Is a World 


This is a world of smokey rooms, 
Dingy curtains, corners of gloom. 

Musty carpets on the floor 

are worn and tattered, showing more 

of floor boards than carpet fiber. 


Creaking walls and ceilings 
water-stained and the paint is peeling. 
Furnished in Victorian odds and ends: 
The chairs and table are old friends; 
The bone china has ached, cracked, and grayed. 


Stumbling through legions of dust particles 
are rays of sunlight. Articles 

from newspapers are pasted in a book 

with a pile of old photographs someone took, 

Using some old magic lantern camera. 


Rumpled bedding in a pile — 

where someone forgot the real, awhile, 
and dreamed of all the other worlds — 
inhabited by sunshine girls 
who sometimes laughed, but always smiled. 


John Seagrave, 69 
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Al Abrasar Velas Rojas 


Mantanza de abrojos, 

Saplicando, 

Como calurosos uantos de sangre. 
Gotitas de cera 

Se deslizan agua roja 

Y se rizan 

En sendas que corren a su cabo, 
Secan, 

Y sin causa de algo, 

Se cuelgan. 


Dedos cerados 

Extremidades deformadas 

Y restos del guego intenso 

Que habian abrasado en la palma, 
Suspendidos, 

Sin vaivén, 

Del alma 

Esta ofrenda. 


Manchada de sangre 

Cera rota, 

Agotada 

Hasta que sea apagada la luz 
Y se fije el polvo 

A modo de un abrigo 

Sobre lo rojo, 

Ahogdndolo 

Hasta que todo el calor 

Se haido... 


tO Agnus Dei, que se lleva los pecados del mundo 


Sharon McGauley, ’68 
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While Burning Red Candles 
(translation) 


Bloodshed of thistles. 
Splashing, 

As hot blood tears. 
Droplets of wax, 

They slip 

Red water 

And ripple in paths 
Which run to their end, 
Dry up, 

And without cause from anything, 
They hang themselves. 


Waxen fingers,  ~ 

Deformed extremities, 

Remains of the intense fire 

Which had burned within the palm 
Suspended, 

Without coming or going; 

This, 

A soul offering. 


Blood-stained, 

Broken wax, 

Drained 

Until the light is extinguished 
And the dust settles in 

Over the redness 

As an overcoat, 

Suffocating it, 

Until all of the warmth 

Is gone. 


O Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world! 


Sharon McGauley, ’68 
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La fuite du temps 


“When it is the two of 
us alone —  - 

and no one else is there 
to hear, 

we are, at first, 

afraid and apprehensive. 
As moments pass and 
time has nearly 

ticked goodbye, 

we clutch 

each other, 

and in the futile seconds 
which slip by before 
they've come — 

a kiss, a hug, a hand hard pressed 


say, 
“God, where has our time gone?” 
Deborah Campaniello, ’70 


Crests 


Board in arm, he runs to the waves — 
Stamping through the squall; 

Kneeling and paddling, out he rides 
Through the pounding. 

The sea is like his mood; 

The boy with his skill, 

The sea with its roar; 

Their feelings lashed together for evermore. 
Determination is all he knows, 

As the loud peaks relent to a whine; 

There it comes! The biggest yet. 

And the determination of the boy and sea are met. 


Patricia Dolen, ’71 
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Adagio — Number One 


RETURN 


Home again in this fair city — 
Past the stone and green 

Of park benches lined 

With sad old men — 

On by square city hall — 

I walk. 

How fond of this familiar 
Place I’ve grown. 

But I can only visit — 

I know a newer life, 

And I can only stay a minute. 
We two partners changing — 
But each to know 

What the friendship meant 
We hail farewell — 

And go 


HALF PAST YESTERDAY 


I found tomorrow 
Lurking over dreams ago. 


MAN — 
Nature laughs at your defeat. 


RAGE ON, RAGE ON 


With narrow-minded zeal 
On one path eyeless look: 
You follow one right way. 
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THE CONTEST 


Clutch the winds and hold the 
mountain back; 


Sling the sand and carry tar. 


Build your roads. Build your 
cities. 


AROUND AND AROUND 


Walk on, Walk on! 

Do not stop to think. 

Pass by the open grave, 
With no qualms. 


RUN BY. RUN BY 


Do Not Stop to Speak! 
Lest you be caught — 
In answerless questions. 


PERHAPS 


Bird in flight, I seek the wind 

To float with lazy wings spread 

In the slanting sun and ocean 
spray. 


UP! Wind, licking my wings, 
I soar toward the sun, 

Where looking down; I yearn 
To follow the ships of men. 


But they sail beyond 
The shallow-water rocks — 
To where I cannot fly. 


Adagio — Number Two 


A PRAYER 

Lift me 

From the deserts of self-pity, 
From dry, mirthless spans — 
Until under some sweet pine, 

Or barefoot on the clovered Earth, 
I dream I am, 

And know again innocence, 

O, Lord. 


ON VERMONT 


Reckless hills! 
That wound up these corkscrew roads. 
Strong rolling lumps. 
Have you no mercy? 
That you cluster still-painted towns 
Where views are found; 
That who pause to look 
Wish this land for their own. 


FLOWER 


Winter-wearied my thoughts 
Like pale butterflies 

Lite on this daffodil 

Bright shaft of golden joy, 
And drink the nectar 

Of pure white hope. 


— two liners — 


Some people think New England’s quaint 
Just because the roads ain’t straight! 


ON WINTER 


Black and white, black and white 
Will there never be a green sight? 


Nanette Kenrick, ’69 
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Poppy of the Garbage Round 


Untied shoes 
sound on the floor, 
tripping her 


forever more. 


Meanwhile, back in my low-down garden 
which is blooming in spite of salt, sown 

previously in fields of hate, 

Queen Anne’s Lace has tied me down — 

To poppy of the garbage round. 


Oh, petals were a lovely thing, 
when summer breezes blew 
the fragrance of the jasmine 
through the window 
and it was morning. 
RAISE THE SHADES OF RAGWEED! 
MAKE THE BED OF GOLDENROD! 
and wait — until the moon rises. 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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ANONYMOUS ANTM, OS, 0 TY 


You’ve heard of gobbledygook 

Or verses made by hook or crook. 
There’s Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky 
That you’d read while sipping tea, 
But did you ever have such bliss 


While reading cock-a-mame like this? 


TO WHOM IT MAY NOT CONCERN 


As I was walking among the willows, 
I spied a doting armadillo 

That was trying its very best 

To solve a grueling game of chess. 


Pardon me, to him said I. 

Would you fancy a piece of pie? 

How dare you speak to me, he mocked 
Don’t you know armadillos can’t talk? 


THE SEVENTY CENT SPREAD 


The hallowed halo haled hardly high 

As the Bavarian Gentian ate Bavarian Cream Pie. 
While the gracious grecian urn’s azure 

Stirred amidst the skylark’s pleasure, 

And in the foreground one could see, 

The background sneaking up stealthily. 


THE SAILING SOLDIER 
The cucumber patch breathed cool and calm 
While oozing was the summer balm 


And lustful elephants ate their fill, 
Of cucumbers? No — of Jack and Jill!!! 
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CARRY ME BACK TO MY OLD KENTUCKY 
HOME IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

Not for water but a thrill. 

It’s out of date to fetch a pail. 

Its much more fun to catch a male. 


WHISTLING DIXIE-CUPS 


Panthers and Pintos, Beware of he 
Who wants to go and take a P 
Then anthers and intos you will be!!! 


ODE TO ODETTA 


There is nothing that is worse 
Than a poem that is terse. 
So I’ll add another verse!!! 


THAT'S THE WAY THE COOKIE BOUNCES 


Through the grass I was creeping 

And saw an onion weeping. 

What is the matter? said I. 

It’s pealing a person that makes me cry. 


Mary Haggar, ’70 


Two Crumpled Figures 


In the shadows beneath a lamp post lay a rigid stiffened figure. 


On a slippery sidewalk, the polished shoes had lost their 
footing, 


And the tailored coat and silkened suit had tumbled to the 
asphalt. 


It was the mayor of the town whom everyone feared to move. 


“Don’t touch him! Wait for the ambulance!” were the cries. 


Not too long ago, not too far away lay a similiar stiffened 
figure, 


In tattered suit and cotton coat. 


The worn shoes had also lost their footing and tumbled to the 
asphalt, 


But this time, no crowd gathered, and no ambulance was called. 


Through his semi-conciousness, the figure heard cold voices 
say, 


“Leave him, he can sleep it off just as well there!” 
Sarah Swirinowicz, ’71 
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maze form is that the reader may have the 


puzzlement implied by the meaning of the poem. 


The following poem is titled Why and can be 
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Musings 
I. 
It’s a many-sided stone 


That rules my life, 


A many-sided stone; 
One side is strife: 


That side is up — 
When I’m alone. 


It’s a many-sided stone 
That rules my life, 


A many-sided stone — 
One side is life; 


That side is down — 
When I’m alone. 


It’s a many-sided stone — 
That rules my mind, 


A many-sided stone — 
One side I can’t find: 


That side is love — 
When I’m alone. 


It’s a many-sided stone — 
That rules my mind — 


A many-sided stone — 
One side is kind: 


That side is down — 
When I’m alone. 


And oh how I wish 
The stone were gone. 


Robert Powers, ’68 
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Musings 
II. 


I saw the sun today, 
_ This morning, 
When I was just up from 
sleep — 
Burning a path to my eyes 
Through the trees. 


I saw the sun today — 
A winter sun; 
There were no leaves to shade 
me; 
The rain wasn’t there to console 
me: 
Just the wind. 


I heard the wind today, 
This morning, 
As I was watching the sun — 
It was whistling in the trees — 
Beckoning. 


I heard the wind today — 
And was lonely, 
Yet, glad to be alone — 
So I could muse — 
And maybe cry. 


Robert Powers, ’68 


The Departure 


I must leave now. I must go away. 
I must depart from you. Alone, 


I must go. 
Must I go? Alone? 
“T” alone? Must “I” alone go? 


I'd better go now — 

I really must abandon 

The pleasure of you. 

I must move on. 

I guess I’d better go. 
“Godspeed!” 
“Good-bye!” 


Cheryll Windward, 68 


Nightfall 


I look upward — 

As the world disappears ; 

And a tiny star is 

Where once there were trees. 

A lonely pine becomes the night. 


Cheryll Windward, ’68 
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Interlude 


A tranquil blue fades to orange. 

The clouds, flaming the brightest pink; 
the air, cool and bracing; 

the sun, red, lowly dips 

drawing like a magnet the pink clouds; 
the trees, erect, gently sway 
silhouetted in a smoke-like dusk. 

The leaves on the trees sigh. 

The sun sets. 


Deborah Campaniello, ’70 
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The Beat Goes On, or — 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


Once upon a time, long, long, ago in a faraway city in Japan, 
lived two insignificant brothers, Lou and Chin Wong. It was, of 
course, rather a big burden on the family to have two such insig- 
nificant members. And then again, it dealt a great blow to the 
strong family honor and Japanese pride when other people would 
come up to Mr. and Mrs. Wong and say in a sarcastic and sardonic 
tone, “My, what lovely insignificant sons you have. I’m sure they’ll 
grow up to be such strong, healthy and insignificant men.” 

In order to remedy this grave situation, Lou and Chin decided 
to make something of themselves. It was while they were tinkering 
with their father’s tools that they were struck with a marvelous 
inspiration — they would make a machine that would perform all 
imaginable duties. They slaved day and night for two years, adding 
transistors, monkeying around with wrenches, and putting nuts 
and bolts in precarious places. 

They had time for only short meals: so they ate with one chop- 
stick. The family went into debt, but it didn’t care — if only they 
could shirk the curse of insignificance! 

After feverishly sweating and slaving, their wonder-machine 
was completed. It could sweep floors, open cans, wash and dry 
clothes, sharpen knives, brush teeth (or brush knives and sharpen 
teeth — if so desired), dry hair, wax floors, erase blackboards, 
sharpen pencils, refrigerate foods, bake cookies, beat eggs, wash 
cars and dishes, pare apples, shave beards, chop onions (without 
erying), polish furniture, comb hair and toast bread. 

Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? But they finally broke the curse 
that doomed them to a life of reproach and shun. The world was 
breathlessly waiting for the premiere of this mechanical deity. They 
named their creation “The Whyte” in honor of Alfred North Whyte- 
Elbow. Millions of people from all walks and runs of life gathered 
for this wondrous presentation. The crowd stood awed. In fact, it 
was odd how they stood. The lever was pressed; a sharp whirring 
sound spewed forth. It now grew to a churning, gurgling rumble, 
vehemently vacillating as if dancing to a James Brown record. 

At the zenith of its convulsion, it gasped its last breath, heaved 
a mighty jerk and crumpled into a thousand pieces. Lou and Chin 
had now created an insignificant machine. Which only proves that 
“TWO WONGS DON’T MAKE A WHYTE!” 

Mary Haggar, ’70 
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Christmas-Visions Dancing in my Head 


The synthetic, man-made thing 
is a product of this age. 
The noise which accompanies it 
makes it necessary to take aspirin. : : 
long ago, before the advent of aspirin, it would have been impossible. 
Now it is a plastic necessity. 
a plastic nativity sits on my mantle, 
the center of hearth and home 
peaceful and serene, in styrofoam 
lying on plastic straw... 
Kneeling in alabaster sheep dung, 
are the magi. 
People in herds, marching to jingle bells, 
Crushing and ripping fantastic plastic forms 
for children who sop up Santa like a sponge 
Already waiting for bunnies, four months off 
and the giving begets the getting 
round the lovely Christmas tree 
“Buy an aluminum evergreen— 
get a box of ornaments free.” 
Gliding down the highway 
lights of prisms in my eyes 
Fluorescent sheen blinds starlight— 
hides a simple sky. 
and THE DAY draws nearer ... the radio tells me 
I have 2 days 1 day 6 hours 
only a little more time before the stores close for the week-end. 
But the bars remain open until 1 a.m. 
I know a place down town that never really closes— 
everyone in the neighborhood has a key 
and since the office party is over... 
The lights continue blinking— 
Reflecting off the tinsel 
shiny, forced grins, 
Evoked by my mind. 
madness has driven me to seek shelter; 
But midnight mass is over and 
churches are shut tight. 
I need protection from the colored light; 
even inside my head, 
the blinking cannot be stopped: 
RED GREEN BLUE YELLOW RED GREEN BLUE 
YELLOW 
vision of my head— 
children burning — crying under thunder flocks— 
flying over at night, and day, and night, and 
red becomes the blood-bath, 
and green the envious eyes of movers— 
screaming violet is the terrible power 
angelic hosts proclaim your fame 
mankind, naughty mankind, shame! 
rip my heart out— 
what is it here, I hope to find 
what am I searching for. 
a promise, born one cold night 2000 years ago— 
like promises born every day, all die when they reach 
a certain age 
remembered only by anachronisms... 
The synthetic man-made thing 
is a product of the age. 
The headache which it brings 
makes it necessary to take aspirin. 
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John Seagrave, ’69 


come let's rip down 


the night! 
and taunt the day— 
until we can 


be each other, 


and race the wind to some hyperbolic 
holiday— 
or any foreign place— 
wherever it’s going, 
and 
maybe we can find a band of 
angels that ain’t rhythm kids— 
or live our town 
under some milk wood 
that won't blow away 
in the storm of reality— 


or else 
we'll just have to sit, 
and wait, 
for the rhinoceros 
to 
come 


by. 


Patricia Green, ’70 


Sounds of Silence 


A child’s face exudes the pain 
That only hunger brings. 

His eyes reflect the emptiness 
His tiny body feels. 

A soldier’s face is solemn 
For his eyes daily see 

The anguish and despair 
That wanton killing brings. 
A black face is tense 

As riots storm and flare. 

His eyes glow with pride, 
He’s fighting for his life. 
Without words we sense, 

We know just what they feel. 


Communication sans paréles— 
A silent intercourse. 


Frances Friedman, ’69 


| love today— 

but | don't know why 

| love it. 

Were today a man, 

the man | love, 

| would run to hug and hold him, 
and he would faint— 

from my embrace. 

Today, | love you. 

| could just sing and 

praise you for the exquisite 

way you make me feel. 

| am alive today. | know it. 
There is no worry about not 
being real. 

| feel, | am tangible. | am in love 
with every tree, blade of grass, 
and every not-yet-bloomed leaf. 
| love this day and inhale it as though 
it were the brylcream my love 
wears to hold his hair in place. 
Such a day personified could be 
til my demise! 

Such a day to dream... 

to love . « 


today. ... 


Deborah Campaniello, ’70 


Spencer's "Amoretti" and "Epithalamion" 
(the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth) 


To start with, we might all simply consider Edmund Spencer 
a quack and drop the whole subject inconsequently without the 
slightest remorse. However, because he was real (heh-heh) and did 
contribute to the literary heritage of merry old England, we must 
discuss and otherwise attempt to digest the indigestible morsels 
of his debatable talents. Of course, before we condemn the poor 
blighter, we must remember he had sixteenth century English 
grammar to contend with. Take for example: 
Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 

for that your selfe ye dayly such doe see: 

but the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 

and virtuous mind, is much more praysd of me. 


Which translated says: 
Maan, like I mean you’re real gr oovy, 
not bad either, for a girl that is: 
but I guess youd better kick the scene, 
cause you just ain’t my type. 

Take, for example, selections from “Amoretti.”’ After the tenth 
reading you will note that it is a sonnet sequence structured around 
certain holidays and a significant passage of time. After the twen- 
tieth reading you will discover that that stuff is real, honest-to- 
goodness pig-English. : 

Eddy wrote “Amoretti” in tribute to his wife. Actually it was 
to his girl-friend but while he was writing it, his wife observed his 
scribbling and questioned his faithfulness to her. He had to think 
quick. 

“Amoretti” has all kinds of goodies and surprizes hidden here 
and there. Like for instance, a paradox implication in sonnet #16, 
or an overwhelming emotional description in sonnet #15. The emo- 
tion in #15 turned out to be a doozy with all kinds of meditations 
and isolations. One minute he meditates on hope and despair and 
the next he isolates a moment of thought and segments it into ideas. 
He also manages to run amuck with contradictions like Christian- 
pagan concepts and sonnet immortality-carpe diemism. 

Eddy really gets hooked on sonnets and tries to make each one 
into a complex emotion while ever faithfully sticking to a controlled 
theme — the pride of his beloved. He goes off on a beaut of a tan- 
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gent with her pride, praising it and blaming it for her haughtiness 
and cruelty. He must have had a difficult time in getting her to 
marry him, the result of the difficulty being to inspire him and act 
as a challenge for him, like in climbing Mount Everest and like in 
sonnet #74. Rather than discourage him — he never could take a 
hint — he raises his spirit (from the dead) and develops his skills 
to meet her challenge (he never said exactly what her challenge 
was). 
To sum the whole ridiculous poem up, it represents his hopes 
(high and fallutin’). Like a love-sick jerk, he dreams of attaining 
his sweetheart. But knowing where she’s got him (around her 
finger) she keeps throwing him and he keeps bouncing back. She 
finally realizes that this guy’s certainly got guts — and money — 
so she consents to marry him (but not until the next poem) on the 
condition that he keeps his sexual passion under control. By this 
time he’s beginning to compare courtship to purgatory (a polite 
word for hell) and figures he’s come this far he might as well stick 
it out and marry her because it couldn’t possibly be any worse. 

“Bpithalamion” picks up where “Amoretti” left off, much to 
many people’s dismay. Undaunted and persevering like always, 
Eddy figures purgatory — courtship — was worth it because now 
she’s sick of fighting and is going to marry him. 

Still failing to take the hint that his poetry stinks, he goes off 
on another tirade about how heavenly the state of marriage is. He 
also throws in a couple dozen sonnets telling of her pride being 
replaced with humility and modesty — meaning that she’s willing 
to be his wife nominally but that he’d better not expect any more 
than that. 

Next comes the wedding and he has a field day — one day that 
seems like it will never end. He so aptly describes it with elaborate, 
woven images glorifying and enhancing the wedding with myth- 
ological machinery and renaissance style. A thing that tends to 
frustrate Eddy a little is his fiancée choosing the summer solstice 
for the wedding. It upsets him because the summer solstice is the 
longest day of the year and Eddy’s the type who would prefer a 
short day and a long night. 

All kinds of things go on during the wedding which make the 
reader wonder if it is a wedding or a poet’s convention. Balances 
and parallelisms go flying all over the place—sun, moon, etc. Diana 
the goddess of chastity, drops in to tell the bride a few secrets. A 
swinging musical troupe with bells breaks a non-stop record by 
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playing all day. Added to the bell ringing are flower rings, bonfire 
rings, sun’s circular path ring, which make the wedding a real 
ringing time. Actually the rings are supposed to symbolize eternity 
and the bride with everything revolving around them — Eddy was 
in the men’s room and didn’t know eternity was up to no good with 
his fiancée. Anyway, they finally get married at the peak of the 
day — the center of life — and Eddy begins thinking about all the 
nice things he can do. 

Before we continue any further, a word or two should be men- 
tioned pertaining to Eddy’s attitude toward love. As a young man, 
he had just the same thoughts that any young man has. However, 
when he finds that his bride isn’t willing to comply — her views 
running on a high level, namely because she was chicken — Eddy 
figures he’s just going to have to do some adjusting. But only so 
far is he willing to adjust. He’s willing to concede earthly and 
heavenly love are compatible. Both are necessary though not con- 
nected. Heavenly love is infinitely good, while earthly love is good 
because it is imitative (of what, he didn’t say). In other words, 
procreation is divine and continence is good only for the chosen 
few (unfortunately his wife was chosen). Anyway, we're still 
waiting for a third poem to tell us what did happen. 


John Lemire, ’70 


The Armistice 


All the bells clanged, 

And in trenches, men dropped their arms, 
Shaking hands, 

Were glad. 

And below, in the mud, 

Rats, 

Nibbling dead bodies, 

Fallen comrades of the hand shakers, 
Showed no change of emotion at all. 


William Earls, ’72 


Dusk 


At dusk | walked a hazy path 

That lead to nowhere but my thoughts. 

| strolled upon a maze of shadows, 

In contemplation, and all alone. 

| pondered restless questions of life 

But got no answers. The dimness grew 

And twilight blackened. In my doubt 

| turned for home, but stopped 

Beside a deep trickling brook. 

An invisible choir seemed to chant 

An aria of reality. This is life. 

A unique and genuine feeling guided me home. 
Patricia Dolen, ’71 


The Invitation 


Advancing, teasing, 

Retreating, 

Like a laughing coquette, she averred, 
“Somewhere we've met.” 

“Come and live with me.” 

The singing siren winds 

Chanted enticingly her chorus 

'Til sky and sand slowly disappeared, 
And | alone was left— 

Engulfed. 


Patricia Green, ’70 


a nativity 
a pink wrinkled babe 
(almost hairless) 
lies with one fist curled 
about his mother’s hand, 
breathing evenly. 


the babe moves, unclutching 
the hand, extending its arms 
as if to stretch. 


a sightless look about the world 
of quiet (perhaps he feels a sense of safety) 
and the child, trusting, unknowledged 
smiles with wonder 
with amusement 
with possible foreboding. 
at his world and his future. 


Deborah Campaniello, ’70 
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ding dong 
FLORENCE OF ARABIA 


Over fiery, golden sands she sped, 
The middle Eastern Robin Hood 
Robbing from the rich; giving to the poor. 


Then one day she finally woke up 
And said 
“Why the hell am | giving these poor slobs all the goodies? 


So she robbed from the rich and kept it. 
Then ran off to marry Peter O'Toole. 


Is Funky Broadway Defunct? 
Whenever there is a serious question 
That requires work from the brain. 

It's always a matter of food for thought. 
But | either gain weight or indigestion. 


THE FERRY ACROSS THE MERSEY, OR — 
MY DREAMBOAT WAS TINY TIM 

While searching for inspiration, 

| thought of perspiration. 

Then for sure my poems would stink!!! 


HOW'RE YOU GONNA KEEP 'EM DOWN ON THE FARM — 
AFTER THEY'VE SEEN THE FARM?, OR — 
THAT'S A LOT OF HOGWASH 


He had to study and persevere 

So he’d be one to be revered 

For combatting this and that disease 

That make you cough and wease and sneeze. 


Doctor Frank Fungus as he was called 
Although still young, was growing bald. 
He had beautiful brown eyes, three to be exact, 
And to add to his worries he was a hunchback! 


The people of the town loved him dearly 

And brought him gifts when they were examined yearly, 
Frank would check their heart, and make them say ‘‘Ah”, 
Then dismiss them when he'd find no flaw. 


After many years of loyal service, 
Frank Fungus was old and very nervous. 
Then one bright sunny day he died 
And entered the land of Happy Germicides! 
Mary Haggar, ’70 
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Old Man 


Quiet, softly floating, glistening and gathering, 
Falling silently, the purest shroud of all — bearded 
Old stag who sits, watching; 

His time of deed has done, 

And now he spends his last winter 

Counting the snow flakes as they drift 

Gently before his still-red face. 


He sits still, contemplating this, his 
Winter, from which somewhere 

The spring has failed to plant 

Its bud. So now he stares, carefully 
So as to miss not a fragile flake. 


Out-held hand, he grasps at random, 
Catching the fall of a large crystal; 
Watching it melt upon his fur-lined mit 
To a silver drop, barely a fraction of 
What it was. — This is his winter, 
And spring and summer and fall 

Have died. — The snowflake melts. 


Healthy he looks for an aged buck; 

That who could see the tattered 

Holes hidden on the underside of his 
Fur-lined mit. Warm to see the 

Chimney smoke curling its way up between 
The frozen rain pellets, and not to see 

A cord of wood to replenish that blaze. 


The spring rose quickly, like the 
Yearling, eager to take foot, eager 
To stand upright on the way to growing 
From fawn’s womb to master’s crest; 
Eager to see of life through every 
Forest glade and brook, through mountain 
Peak and valley. So much so that life 
Seems too long, it can not pass quickly enough 
To grow old enough and wise enough to see 
everything. 


Summer, the years have passed enough 

To see the world as it is, beautiful, the greenery 
Has not yet turned and there is much still 

For stag to eat before the colors turn. And the 
Colors turn yellow, brown and drop 

In bowing humbleness — a last full 
Gesture of summer. It grows cold. 
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Fall finds little more than hollow 
Dreams bared to expose their harsh 
Words; no more food for buck, for the bones 
Lay picked and clean. The forest green 
Is brown and rotting, a sign the 
Sweetness has passed. The first snow 
Falls, hinting at a final beauty. 


He looks a bit awkward, sitting there 

Before the warmth of his house, as 

Though he knew not winter has come. And yet, 
He knows, for there he sits waiting 

— Waiting and watching the last beauty; 
Flowers of parting that parting be happy. 


He sits there wating a week, a day, 

A lifetime; he sits thinking of his 
Happy life. He learned so much in 
Growing that he can not be lonely 
Where he sits alone. Thinking, he thinks 
Of warmer days, when bones were 

Not so brittle and limped fat was 
Muscle. He gave to life appreciation, 
Not some deed for history but a precious 
Joy for living; he took of life this 

Joy and was happy. 


He sits there now, as before; yet who can 

Tell of what he thinks. He stares off 

Where snowflakes have spent their time. 

He stares to where the trees grow green 

Again, yet he does not see. He sits, 

Waiting for a spring he knew would not 

Come — he waits (he waited — for age put a limit 
On his deeds which past would not have 

Stopped him; but now it does). 


He sits there, staring, for bones and muscles 
Have stopped. He thinks, of what, no one 
Can say. The warmth of his house has 
Long since gone; its blazing hearth 
Has long since grown cold. — Winter came. 


John Lemire, ’70 
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Rouna 


“Rain, rain, go away. Stu wants to go out and play.” Cold 
November rain on the naked trees, on the dying grass, popping up 
in little bubbles on the front walk, bubbles born on one drop, dying 
instants later under the next. Pelting the dorm windows, running 
down the sashes, drop after drop, until gravity beat out surface 
tension and they fall to the sill and ‘splash so gently, splash so 
gently, splash.... ; 

That splashed so gently was no ordinary leg flicking in and 
out of the cool water, drops bouncing from my legs, my chest, my 
Jantzen. Leg, long, lean, beautiful, snapped out again and my own 
hand tossed up a handful. “You're not playing the game,” and that 
hurt, almost hurt, look that killed — for an instant. Suddenly a 
deluge, soaking me, my outburst and a scamper down the beach, 
tiny feet on the hard packed sand kicking little clods at me. Chase 
and fulfillment: “Meanie, meanie,” she said as I dragged her in, 
went falling myself, the water wonderfully refreshing after the 
heat. And after, on the blanket, the ice cold Cokes just as refresh- 
ing. “To us,” she said; Cokes sipped slowly. 

Summer I was nineteen . . . summer of her. Summer, which 
knocked shyly in May, was received like a God. Summer was a 
wheatfield, golden and wavy, bathed in sunshine, laughter, and 

- Revlon, my Ronna summer. 

Being the time when, hand in hand, we wandered through 
fields, ferns, flowers, counted red birds and squirrels and wasn’t 
it wonderful and wasn’t Thoreau a real naturalistic writer. Yes, 
to save explanation, though the English major in me cringed. Then 
by a little pool to throw pebbles to fish who took them, spat them 
out one hundred times, came back to take and spit again — like 
people. A slow walk back to the car and a pause for a time which 
cost me a Revlon-stained shirt and later on a Coke for the lipstick 
and the soft words and who said girls don’t have a head for 
business? 

Coming into sleep like a pilot: long and low and slow, beaten, 
fatigued from two long days over the frialator, my bloodshot eyes 
failed to focus and two of her were twice as nice as one of her 
until leaning across the table to kiss, I kissed the wrong one, lost 
my balance and spilled coffee all over the area, driving normally 
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friendly waitress into mild hysteria. Girl, smaller than now, elusive 
as tomorrow type, drove me home, my car, and came back at six 
next morning to awake battered boy friend, give my dad the newly 
washed car. “Very nice girl,” said Dad, “Why don’t you ever wash 
the car, Stu?” No comment this corner. 

That splashed so gently was no crazy kid with water gun. Was, 
instead, her, smiling per usual, per usual the few loose hair strands 
in her eyes as she aimed and fired again. “Wanna shoot?” Head 
cocked like a little kid, eyebrows lifted, my little robin. “C’mon, 
hunk, be a kid.”’ Her laugh more liquid than the water we shot, 
her face, her hair, her, getting more attention than the gun. “You’re 
getting distracted, Stu?” I could help it? That walked in beauty 
like the night had nothing on this chick. Gun empty, we retired 
to sofa, cookies, and a quart of milk apiece. Goulet on the stereo 
and we just sat there listening, fingertips brushing my wrist slowly, 
softly. 

Was also basketball player of the star magnitude. I conceding 
to Caesar, Caesar’s, retired to Fleming paperback as she screamed 
“Hiyaaa!’’, came in hard on my Dad. One leg came straight up 
as she went for the layup and Dad dropped to avoid losing face, 
head, whatever she dunked it. Dad tossed her the ball. “‘Nice play,” 
he said. 

“Not bad for a girl?” 

“Not bad for a guy. Let’s break for Cokes, shall we?” 

Minutes later, my book face down on the table, she lifted the 
Coke. “I can use this,” she said. 

“You can use a deodorant,” I told her, ducked. 


That splashed so gently was the ceremonial wine, from the 
bottle in my hand to the lightly held goblet in hers. The red liquid 
hitting slowly, barely gurgling, her eyes shining across at me. 
“Happy birthday,” I said, “happy eighteen.” “Seventeen was so 
much fun.” The blue eyes, so deep they could be swum in, often 
were, closed for a moment, snapped back. “I’m an adult now, huh?” 
Pert nose wrinkled as the goblet raised, a finger’s worth oozed 
past her lips, eyes closed in appreciation, pseudo connoisseur that 
she loved to be, my little pretender. Wine down, goblet on the table, 
whispered, ‘“Let’s make it, far away, never-never land,” the sly, 
mischievous look belying the words: far away, but never, never, 
respect being a priceless intangible and what we both had being 
far too precious to lose. 
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Then the walk, slow, fingers barely touching, few words passed, 
merely content to walk and walk some more. The park and the 
soft, deep grass, hidden in the shadows. My back up against a 
tree, her head resting on my chest, hands held. An hour there just 
thinking, talking in whispers, my chin buried in hair, my head and 
hers nodding, growing very heavy .. . “Let’s go, kids.” Officer of 
the Law smiling as we got up, moved out; the long walk back with 
giggles and a pair of sheepish grins. The parting for the day and 
the long walk back to my car on some three feet of air. 


Summer I was nineteen, smells of girl and cut grass, taste of 
BLTs and Revlon, coke and cold pizza on a porch. Johnny Mathis 
albums and Paul Newman movies — twelve of them. Hand that 
brushed my face for no reason, smile that came and went; Ronna: 
summer I was nineteen. 


That splashed so gently was the first raindrop on Ford wind- 
shield. Others came harder and the windows were rolled up and 
the movie screen became a blur in the fog that formed on them. 
“Great,” she purred, leaned over enough for hair to brush my 
face. Mr. Mathis, on cue, cut in with “Twelfth of Never.” “People 
like us give drive-ins a bad name,” she said. “Uh-huh,” sleepy I, 
always thus at the pit, agreed, “but how?” “Noodnik,” the pert 
nose wrinkled again. “But aren’t reputations great?” I nodded, met 
her halfway as she bounced across the seat. Like summer itself, 
summer shower was too short. Just as well: she, who regarded 
sexual insatiety, mine, as a personal cross, hers, could be adamant 
when adamantation—coined word, that—was needed ; that brought 
me up short was a soft word and a backing away across Ford seat, 
soft, slow smile and — why not say it? — Love. 


Was not really an angel, only looked it: blonde hair, blue eyes, 
good shoulder muscles. Real angels munched not on onion sand- 
wiches, nor drank orange juice and coffee ice cream, smell not of 
Intimate and Lifebuoy. Who stopped in nights at the restaurant 
to help boyfriend clean filthy kitchen was real, was warm, voice 
like honey on jello which silenced blasphemies of fellow workers, 
Ronna name of same, summer I was nineteen. 


That splashed so gently on my sweater was a tear, the first, 
the last, felt it hit, knew it would stain, hoped it would, prayed it 
would. “I’m leaving,” I said, redundant in view of loaded suitcases, 
trunks, goodbye handshakes of Dad. “Be back soon, please.” The 
sniffles muffled against my chest, the hair under my chin, so soft, 
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the girl — God, I loved her — so close. The whistle, harsh, strident, 
behind me. “All aboard!” Lips brushed my cheek, last time. I 
swung onto the train. “Come back!’ That splashed so gently was 
my own tear. 

And summer, departing slowly, turned once in late September, 
almost looked back, didn’t quite. Time, a college, a new girl, a new 
guy, the letters, every day, then miss a day, miss two or so, dwin- 
dling. They came, they went, now grow old and unread — some- 
times — My Sin dying on the envelopes. And in the cold November 
rain and the drops that splash so gently, I remember, thesis for- 
gotten, the coffee cold, a girl, a time, a love, summer I was nineteen. 


William Earls, ’72 


Out of Gas 


You see a frog ona wet night road 

throwing himself across the pavement. 

You never even feel it when the tire crushes 
jelly protoplasm into the asphalt. 

Life is such an easy thing. 


Once upon a god ago, 
I left here a hairy thing. 
tree-swinging misanthropoid. 
Have I been asleep that long ? 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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Sometime Existence 


| walked down canyon streets — 
through the bumping, crushing waterfall of 
humanity 
past ladder windowed buildings, half glass and 
mirror steel 
that reach above to hide and shield the 
sidewalk escutcheon of the American Dream — 
from Madison Avenue personality of commercial-time 
prima donnas 
and 
the hair-slicked hauteur of Hefner-briefed executives. 
Onion air and sweaty shoves mix with the 
rustling Times and subway talk 
half noticed by the staring icons of rush hour reality. 
Silent they sit, exhausted and wasted: 
coffee break salvation gone, 
tenement thoughts creep into their minds, . 
while little black children run 
screaming — 
the only interlopers in the cheap clock cadence of 
the five o'clock express to forgetfulness. 
Far beyond the skating-rink status and 
continent-flavored ego inflators 
of Rockefeller Center 
lies the Village, ban the bomb bastion of rebellion 
commercialized — 
where straw-hair girls cross arms with gas-station 
boys 
to live dungareed life in the shadow of 
penthouse-propriety 
and sit in cellar seances 
to think, talk, and create to a 
folk song excelsior, 
rising out of a 
cellar-Barbizon on left-bank ghetto — 
this side of 
taxi-town. 


Patricia Green, ’70 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 


I dreamt of John the Baptist— 
all dark and lonely in his cell— 
all at the bottom of the Prison: 
old revolting goat-herd, 
old wild man shepherd. 


Yes, it was the cattle barons versus 

the sheep herders, pardner, and 

the shepherds died like flies, 

or easier than flies, like old ants to be 
stepped on. 


John was dirty in his style; he 
was dirty in his sty or pen— 
which was where they keep old revolting goat-herds. 


He never got to see the dance; 

old veils falling and men 

groaning of pleasure anticipation, 

and he never saw the saliva 

drip from Herod’s chin at the 
orgy. 


Candied humming bird wings for 
the wealthy. 


But now both John and 
the veils are dust. 


Did Messiah really cry when he 
heard the news? 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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A Glimpse of Yesterday Today 


And Adam asked Eve: 
how has this happened? 
we suffer— 
our children— 
theirs is ours multiplied. 
what have we loosed upon the world, wife? 


Husband, 
there is nothing we can do— 
nothing will prevail— 
the seeking of another has caused this 
schism. one thought severed us 
from trust and cast this robe of shame 
upon us— 
a robe of shame, endless shame. 


Deborah Campaniello, ’70 


Linda, standing 


Linda, standing, was a vision: 

Face that moved, set hair to dancing— 
Blue that flashed behind the blinking— 
Flicking pink through red; a white 
Scent of flowers, liquid laughter. 


Linda, lying, was an animal 

Red and white that gnawed and held 
Darting pink that stabbed like daggers; 
Catlike snarl — 

Heated breath that came in gasps. 


William Earls, ’72 
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twenty-seven flowers 


Long time widowed, old grandmother 
To so many — or was it her mind’s eye 
Children she recalls — that so few 
Share now companionship with her as 
She rocks back and forth in endless 
Motion. — That when she ceases to rock, 
She ceases in so many other things 
Which have meant too much to her. 


Her well-worn gums and toothless 
Grin bring remembrance of youth 

And of that youth, stumbling its way 
Across the carpeted floor. But 

Unlike that youth, foot not now so sure 
Nor brave; knee not now so well 
Padded for so lengthy a trek. 


Back and forth, back and forth 

— The pulse beat of a worn-out 

Heart grown monotonous and endless. — The 
Patterns on old-framed wall, antique. Her eyes 
Can scarce make them out, but 

There they are as yesterday they 

Were and always will have been. 


Twenty-seven flowers per square foot 
And the count has not changed, though 
The flowers have long since lost 

Their sharp edge of brightness; so too 
The eyes that saw such brightness 
Have donned a paler glaze. 


Back and forth, back and forth, 

Almost afraid to stop for fear 

The heart too will stop. — Thin, 
Gaunt-like limbs of wrinkled flesh, 

Her fat of youth has long ago 

Melted into the strength of growing old; 
And now she rocks, thinking of 

When she started and how she dare not 
Stop for her strength to start has left her. 


Once she could knit and thus 

Make use of hands now long idle 

And motionless; though always pale 

And sickly, she found a certain 

Joy in counting the flowered wall, 

In gazing fondly at the oil-frame 

— A nature scene of mountain, brook and tree. 
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Once I could leap and dance and sing, 
I could climb the highest mountain 
And chase the spilling brook. Once 
I could breathe the freshest air 
And feel the icy snow melt against 
My rosy cheeks. Once I could 
Smell the spring flowers, counting 
Each and smelling each — and 
Always twenty-seven. 


Rocking, always rocking as though _ 
Life itself depended upon the rhythmic 
Motion; a steady beat keeping time 

With the aged human heart. — The 
Painting and the flowers seemed further 
Away each passing time, until now 

And now they seem so far as to be : 
Blurred and hard for eyes tq see — which, 
Pray tell, have not lost their keen sight! 


Once there was a door of sorts 
Which must have been opened 

At some time. A wood-knot door; 
A pretty door: 


I opened the door and Lie 
My eye into the brightest 

Blue ever imagined, and there 
Were people dancing on the 

Greenest grass and there was music 
— Such music so as to send 

My heart skipping and dancing 
And frolicking as I never have 

Done before. Everyone was happy 
And I was happy — 


I found, the door was locked. 


The rocking chair long since has grown 
Silent; long since, the force which 
Moved it back and forth wore away 
Slower and slowly until the steady 
Beat stilled as the heart stilled. 
Flowers, twenty-seven, have withered 
And faded and passed their way. The 
Old painting long since has fallen 

And broken upon the carpet, white 
With dust of so many years. 


The door, the knotted door, the 

Pretty door — I found the key 
And I ran to the door. It fit 

And I opened. I danced out 
Into the brightest blue where 

Everyone danced on the greenest grass. 
The music, oh it was so beautiful, 

And I danced, and I laughed; I cried 
Because I was so happy. 


John Lemire, ’70 
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THE SHIP THAT WENT DOWN 
WITH ITS CAPTAIN 


Poor Noah Glick had been a sickly, pale, ashen color all his 
life and was determined to get a deep, exciting bronze tan this 
summer. He was fed up with being branded as a pale-face — espe- 
cially when he didn’t even have a forked tongue — although he did 
have a spoon growing out of his right ear. 

With his beach-lover tan, he’d be able to conquer the world. 
Men would respect him and beautiful women would flock about 
him in adoration even though he had bad breath and liked Law- 
rence Welk. His dreams would come true — he’d become President 
. .. of the American Federation of Parking Lot Attendants — 
and that’s a lot of Parking! He’d probably be awarded an Oscar 
for his ingenious performance in “The Lamplighter” — he played 
the lamp and kept getting lit. It was a short-lived off-Broadway 
play in Butte, Montana (when I say off-Broadway, I mean way 
off !!) 

As he lied on the beach soaking up the bright, penetrating 
sensually hot rays from the big golden goodie in the sky, his illu- 
sions of grandeur grew and grew. With every drop of cool creamy 
sun-tan lotion he fancied himself nearer and nearer his desired 
skin pigmentation. 

Oh, he’d show them, all those big guys who made fun of his 
light coloring. They called him Snow White. It wouldn’t have been 
so bad if those seven funny looking little men had stopped follow- 
ing him and whistling while he worked. But that was all in the past 
now. He’d get even with every last one of them — Neville Coghill, 
Selig Crichton, Maurice Kinnicutt, Thornton Synge and especially 
that big bully, Fritz Zuckmayer. 

Noah grinned such a fiendish grin at the thought of revenge 
that even his gums were sun-burned! 

Finally after weeks and weeks of sun bathing he had achieved 
his goal! He couldn’t wait to show off his tan. He ran down to the 
corner hangout, called “The Corner Hang-Out” where the guys 
were shooting pool — (Pool Smith was the next victim on their 
list!) Noah strutted in as proud as a peacock (with a sun-tan, of 
course), expecting the men to fall into catatonic trances from the 
power and splendor of his mighty tan. But to his hopeless hor- 
ror they merely surveyed him coolly and said, “Hey, Noah, you 
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shouldn’t grin while you’re lying in the sun — your gums are 
sunburned.” 

Quite dejected he wandered aimlessly about, feeling that this 
was surely the end of the world for him. But as he walked by a 
group of old cronies (Jim, Pete and Lucy Crony — 89, 92 and 97 
years of age respectively), they said, “Boy, Noah’s dark.” 

Taking the cue from the town’s senior citizens, everyone buzzed 
“Noah’s dark.” Everywhere he went he heard it again and again, 
“Noah’s dark.” Even little babies before they could say “Mama,” 
said “Noah’s dark” in little teensie voices. 

Night and day this phrase haunted him. He couldn’t sleep — 
or eat — or watch Lawrence Welk! This was more than he could 
bear. He bought a boat and filled it to the brim with two tubes of 
every sun tan lotion available, and then left forever — knowing 
that the world would be destroyed by a severe case of sunburn. 


Mary Haggar, ’70 


Judy 
A flurry of lace, flowing hair, 
A voice that reaches the soul! 
She sings of you and me, 
Of gutters and the clouds. 
From deep within the words are formed, 
Her voice rings loud and clear. 
“Hmpty hallways” have meaning. 
“Michael” is our friend. 
We wait for “Angels from the coast,” 
While Tom Thumb sings the blues. 
She shares the love and hurt, 
The best things in her life. 
Despair is not unknown; 
We know it’s gonna rain. 
“Pirate Jenny” and “Suzanne” 
Are not just make-believe. 
She takes us on a trip 
That’s over all too soon. 
Departing with a song— 
Her way to say good-bye. 

Frances Friedman, ’69 
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An Observation on the system 


I 
Eventually, 
Learning to teach how 
to learn is very—well, plus 
(and not minus). 


Learning to learn how 
to teach 
gives a two-th (or second) dimension 
to school. 


Fighting knowledge 
becomes grappling 
with time and humar err— 
marks simply imply the result. 


Il 
Why are we so slow 


to question, 
to ponder 
the teachers 
who 
teach us 
so that 


we might also teach. 
ll 
Plato, Socrates’ student, 
and a teacher of other men, 
in his wisdom 
and concept 
of submitting to knowledge, 
must find our system strange: 
Students fight knowledge 
ignoring the teacher 
teachers fling knowledge and hope. 


Deborah Campaniello, ’70 
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My Pretty Things 


They smashed all my pretty things. Yesterday, while I was 
away, they came and smashed them all to powder — not a piece 
left as big as my little finger. 

All my small people with the arms and legs too long — for 
that is how I must make them — and the heads too large — for 
that is the most important part of a man — were broken and the 
pieces scattered. 

I know why they were smashed: they said they were ugly. 
But they were not ugly, only different. They, who have no arms or 
legs or heads, who cannot create and who are only tubes and wires 
and memory banks, have said it is wrong to be a Writer or an 
Artist without permission. And only Writers can write. And only 
Artists can create. 

Once, it is said, any man could be a Writer or an Artist. But 
now they decide who may create. And all Art is the same, because 
They say all men are the same. But men are different. 

It is wrong to be different. They have ruled so. But I must be 
different. I feel that I must, that I am not like other men. 

If I must go away to make my things, I will go. I will take 
my clay and my tools and hide where even They cannot find me. 
Maybe Danye will come with me. 

Danye liked my things. She helped me mix my clay but she 
never touched them while I molded them. Only after, when they 
were baked, did she touch them and praise them to me. She said 
they were pretty and they were. Slim is better than fat, and mus- 
cles are good — to see, to feel, to use. She liked the muscles and 
the shapes of my things. Now they are all broken. But I will make 
some more. 


The Doctors tell me my hands will be well soon. Yesterday, 
while I was home, They sent the punishers to smash my things 
and break my hands. Danye did not know the Punishers had come, 
and cried when she saw the bandages. Now she comes to help me 
eat. 


My hands are stiff but will be well soon. The Doctors came 
today and removed the bandages. When they had gone, I handled 
my clay, but I did not make any more things. But I know I can — 
and I must. I feel them within me and they must come out. 
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I will ask Danye to come with me when I go. I think she loves 
me. She helped me when my hands were broken and I know I love 
her. But They have said that love is wrong. They are wrong. Love 
is good. 


Danye is afraid to come with me. They have made her afraid. 
I begged her to come but she would not. 

I will go alone. I must make my things. Even more than I 
love Danye, I want to create. I cried and she cried also when she 
left me for the last time. I will never see her again but I must do 
what is right. They will never find me. Perhaps no one shall. 


William Earls, ’72 


“‘Fahre ich hier Richtig Nach Frankfort?’ 


We ran and ran 
through golden green fields 
and forests. 


Those times long ago, babe, 
thumbing noses at kings and emperors 
was easier than falling down. 


Playing games like . . . what if you and | 
were independently wealthy 
eating popcorn and drinking water, 
eating from the same plate. 
Drinking cheap wine from the same bottle, 
satisfied to be companions. 
Wondering in the dark, sometimes 
just before dawn, 
after driving the dragons into their places; 
“Where are we going?” 


To think all that time we were only 
coming here. ... 


John Seagrave, ’69 
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* OK ok ok ok 


As Knights, 
Better to Have Astronauts 
As Heroes 


(15 minutes) In a well-begun essay explain the details of the 
contribution of the Pearl Poet in at least one specific instance. 
Please follow the suggested time limit. 


Anyone calling himself “Pearl” either has an affinity for 
oysters or is a might tetched in the nobodkin. Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is a remarkably characteristic work of our friend 
Pearl and of 14th-century literature, a time of radical change from 
an agrarian military society to one of courtliness (more politeness 
when the knights killed somebody). This courtly romance includes 
a heroic narrative — a quest and a solitary hero — an individual 
who goes on the make alone, mainly because his suit of armor — 
it stuck and he hasn’t been able to 


take a bath for over a month, and nobody wants to go on the quest 
with him. Actually he goes to prove himself and gain self-satisfac- 
tion. Well, anybody going on a quest today, wearing a tin suit and 
killing dragons is really proving something. Those who go must 
neither have families to support nor hope to attain success and 
be considered a member of the “in crowd.” (Clean Genes!) 

Studying the noble quester more carefully, we find him of 
noble lineage. After all, who else but a spoiled rich brat could go 
on quests and not get stuck with the tab. With such sterling char- 
acteristics we know him to be worthy of knighthood — namely 
because his father is a member in good standing of Knights Anony- 
mous — a bunch of eccentric, fuddy-duddy kings, lords, princes, etc. 

To make a long story short, our hero — self-acclaimed — sets 
out on a quest with no particular purpose in mind. We find that, 
from the moment he sets out until the final fini is written, he en- 
counters all sorts of supernatural happenings — almost as bad as 
a psychedelic trip. Through the use of magic, fairies and LSD, he 
is confronted with all sorts of constant challenges and if he isn’t, 
then we know it just isn’t a quest. Of course since the hero is going 
to win and live happily ever after, the magic and supernatural are 
merely mischievous little nuances which couldn’t hurt a fly. 

We next encounter chivalry. The importance of chivalry lies 
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in the fact that Sir Gawain is chivalrous — sir being the abbrevi- 
ation for chivalrous, i.e. Chivalrous Gwainny. Touching lightly on 
chivalry, we find it to include a refinement of the laws of combat— 
for instance, it was dirty pool to splash water on another guy’s 
suit of armor. 

To get into the meat of the story, King Arthur and all his 
flunkies are having a real ball when a party-pooper disguised as a 
touch of spring barges in, horse and all, and asks somebody to lob 
his head off. He asks for a volunteer to step forward and try; also 
mentioning that whoever tried it was going to get his head lobbed 
off too. Anyway, everybody steps backward, leaving stupid Gawain 
right where you can imagine. Brave old King Arthur puts his two- 
cents worth in by shoving Gwainny enough to leave no room for 
doubt. Of course, Gwainny, confronted with the situation, has no 
choice (Arty whispered in his ear that they’d take his chivalry 
away if he didn’t do it); so he grabs an axe and lobs Greeny’s 
head off, much to everyone’s delight (they were sick of hog’s heads 
and thought some greens would go nice for a welcome change). 
However, just like an Indian-giver, Greeny takes his head back 
and tells Gwainny he couldn’t catch him if he tried. Gwainny, being 
the generous type, decides to give him a head start — like a year, 
to be specific (he keeps hoping by then that everyone will have 
forgotten the whole thing). 

Now look at the jolly Green Knight and interrelate him with 
what has happened thus far. He is a combination of good and evil, 
human and supernatural. He is garbed in green and gold (the 
school colors of Clinton Junior-Senior High School — didn’t know 
that, did you?) and he depicts youth, power, a man of sturdy slen- 
derness and noble lineage belonging to some aristocracy or other. 
He is a man of many conflicts: carries a sprig of holly (peace), 
carries an axe (war) and wears green (the color of fairies and 
devils). Greeny comes as a challenger, rudely neglects saying “hi,” 
and issues his challenge — you know the rest. Anyway, he and 
Gwainny mutually agree on their troths (faith and truth blended 
just right) with honor above all to lob each other’s head off and 
liven up a dull party. 

The year comes and goes (much to Gwainny’s dismay). Things 
aren’t too bad until All Soul’s Day when everybody starts ribbing 
him. He already knows he is as good as dead and doesn’t need 
anybody to remind him. Rather than put up with their taunts and 
mainly because they locked him out of the castle, he ritualistically 
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dons his trusty tin suit and sets out on his very own quest. 

Be it noted here the explicit detail of Gwainny’s armor — the 
thing being to get his mind off of the stupid quest. The armor’s 
beauty shows the knight’s purity: ornamented with gold, it signi- 
fies an inner purity and some connection with the sun. Mention 
was made of his pentangle which was painted on his armor. It was 
a five-pointed star, symbolically Gwainny’s five virtues drawn with 
one line to illustrate their interdependence (on the yellow streak 
down his back). The whole ritual with the armor is supposed to 
accentuate Gwainny’s physical and mental perfection: truthfulness 
(honesty), fellowship (fidelity and duty to king), faith (cleanness 
and true love), courtesy and spiritual perfection. 

To get back to the story, Gwainny hopes to make the whole 
thing into a pleasant field trip into the countryside, stopping at a 
friendly castle frequently to oil his hinges which rust up after 
each rain storm. He is warmly received at one particular castle 
where he’s mistaken for Joan of Arc. The incident was cleared up 
finally and to make amends, the king and queen throw a real big 
shindig in his honor because they weren’t sure whether he had any 
or not, but they thought they’d be polite about the whole thing and 
find out one way or another. 

They have a five-star time and Gwainny begins to forget about 
his troubles and enjoy himself. To help him forget, he consumes a 
rather large quantity of medicinal juices. He consents to exchange 
any winnings he picks up with the king. After all, if he was going 
to lose his head, he might as well have some company. 

Next came the bedroom scenes where the queen tries to get 
Gwainny to loosen up a bit and act like a man, instead of a stuffy 
old knight. Trouble! Gwainny was rusted into his stuffy suit of 
armor. Complicated! Dull! Small talk; not much action. Once in a 
while one or the other would adlib, but the whole thing remained 
more or less a courtly conversation: a few ripe moments when the 
queen threw in a few suggestive wisecracks and pulled the conver- 
sation up to an argument-debate sort of thing with Queeny doing 
the thrusting and Gwainny parrying and smiling at the same time. 
The only time the situation got tense was when she hopped into 
bed with him. After all, he was tired after his long ride and wanted 
to sleep. But every night she would come bouncing in and start 
blabbing. When she hopped in bed, he finally figured out what she 
was blabbing about, but it was too late — he was so tired! 

The funny part of it goes back to his agreement with the king. 
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Every day the king comes in and gives him whatever he’s killed, 
and every day Gwainny gives him a couple of passionate kisses. 
Of course the king was wise to what was up — or wasn’t — but 
to everyone else, it looked kind of funny. 

The king goes on three hunts, parallel to Gwainny’s three bed 
chamber scenes. The first hunt is deer, the second is boar (notice 
the ascension in nobility) and the third is fox, a terrible letdown 
from the first two. The letdown corresponds to Gwainny’s taking 
the queen’s girdle which he had to do to get her out of his bed. 
Ordinarily if a girl wants to give a knight her girdle, it may sound 
silly, but it isn’t illegal. Add a husband to the picture, and it 
changes. What it means is Gwainny shouldn’t have taken her gir- 
dle. And to top it all off, he kept it when he should have forked it 
over to the king. Their bargain! Maybe he felt he’d need it after 
eating the deer, boar and fox. 

Other than this one little mistake — compounded when he goes 
to confession and skips over it — he’s a pretty good guy and you 
start to hope that he keeps his head. So when New Year’s Day 
comes, he gets kicked out of the castle and pointed in the direction 
of Greeny’s domain. He gets kind of nervous because he doesn’t 
like losing his head but he figures at least they won’t be able to call 
him a poor loser. 

Gwainny meets Greeny and they shoot a lot of small talk 
around, about the weather, etc. Gwainny goofs and sticks his neck 
out. Greeny sizes up the situation, swings and misses, swings and 
misses and gives up — throwing the axe over his shoulder and 
nicking Gwainny’s neck (his yellow streak was acting up and he 
figured it better to duck out of sight until it went away). More 
small talk ensues with Greeny revealing himself as the king and 
telling Gwainny about the whole prank. Gwainny tries to laugh it 
off as a big joke but can’t because he’s bleeding to death. Rather 
than get arrested for murder, Greeny ties the girdle around Gwain- 
ny’s neck and stops the blood as well as the breathing. This causes 
Gwainny to regret having accepted the girdle as a gift and not 
giving it to the king in the first place. Greeny, seeing him repent, 
forgives him and loosens the girdle. 

The whole story ends happily, however, when Gwainny gets 
back to the round table, exaggerates the whole thing and gets the 
rest of the knights in on a new kick — wearing green girdles; 
proving once and for all that no man is perfect — especially at a 
round table. 

John Lemire, ’70 
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e 
pipe 
Woosh, woosh, woosh. 
Hi there pipe. 
Woosh, woosh, woosh. 
| said hi there pipe. 
Gurgledy-gurgledy. 
Wanna know sumpin? 
Woosh, gush, gush. 
| think you're pretty stupid. 
Woosh, woosh, woosh. 
Yeah, you're pretty stupid. 
Woosh, woosh, woosh. 
All ya ever do is just lay there 
and that’s all ya ever do. 
Woosh, gurgle, woosh. 


You're pretty stupid all right. 
Woosh, gurgle, woosh, gurgle. 
Idiot. 
Slurp! 


A Modern Fable 


The elder of two dentists 
will smile 
when his assistant intern expounds on 
the evil of pulling teeth 
but 
the smiling elder will 
with his superannuated method 


pull the aching tooth. 
Deborah Campaniello, ’70 


Passing Thought 


I refrain from using love 
and yet 
I know I like him more 
than like; 


John Lemire, ’70 


then — what is my love? 
Could it be a cross 
between both like and love, 
or 
am I just afraid 
to face that scarring fact: 
I can also love. 


Ruth Bourget, ’72 
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Meanings 


| passed for junk a stretch of road, 
and as | reached, | tripped 
and fell — my neck was broken. 


Laid there by the dandelions, 
still yet, barely living 
and could not cry for aid. 


NO samaritans passed my way — 
except in large chrome-plated 
bulls snort and | thought 

“| will have revenge.”’ 


| felt me lungs take root 
in me, and as | opened eye 
there was a stalk of goldenrod 
engraved against me sky. 


And now with every summer, 
spread pollen to the breeze 
make all them Samaritans 
wheeze and cough and sneeze. 


John Seagrave, ’69 


Elevator 


Chug-a-lug, chug, chug-a-lug— 
ooeece! 
Chug-a-chug-a-chug-a-chug — sssss ... squeak. 


Third floor: millinery, dillinery and fillinery: 
Asgoods, badgoods and nogoods. 
Complaint office to the left of the right. 


Sir. Oh sir, oh sir, sir, sir! 
Yes? Oh yes, oh yes, yes, yes? 

Could you tell me where the klinktrips are? 
No I can’t. 

Thank you, kind sir! 
You’re most welcome, fat old lady. 


I say, you’re a manikin, aren’t you? 
Yes, as a matter of fact I am. 
It’s not often one hears a manikin talk. 
That’s true, but it’s usually because we can’t 
Get a word in edgewise. 


Do you ride this elevator very much? 
Not really, usually only when I’m on it. 
Ah, but I mean do you commute? 
Depends on if I want to get somewhere or not. 
You’ve been quite helpful. 
Only when I’m not unhelpful. 
John Lemire, ’70 
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ARE YOUR SOAP BOX OPERAS ALL WASHED UP? 


or 
THE EDGE OF THE SEARCH FOR THE DOCTORS AND NURSES AT 
GENERAL CITY HOSPITAL FOR LOVE OF THE GUIDING LIGHT WHILE 
THE WORLD TURNS TO THE SECRET STORM OF DEYTON PLACE 


It was a peaceful afternoon in Deyton Place with the 90 miles 
per hour tropical tornado breeze blowing mildly inland. A stray 
herd of cattle stampeded into Marvin Deyton’s cadillac, and a 
masochistic lepricon dressed in green passed itself off as a grass- 
hopper and was caught by Allison MacNeksy who naturally chloro- 
phormed it and put it next to her complete collection of Frank 
Sinatra records. So as you can see it was an ordinary, run-of-the- 
Deyton-mill day with only 3 suicides, 7 fires, 8 rape-murders, 6 
lynchings and 2 stubbed toes (both of whose were Marvin Deyton’s 
who received these injuries by kicking at the cattle!). 

Bad news, common as it was, came today in the form of a 
singing telegram delivered to Mrs. Reginald Toohey by the great- 
great-great-great-grandson of the originator of the telegraph- 
Morse Code, Zip, yes, Zip Code! The telegram was in itself a happy 
one for it was to congratulate Mrs. Toohey on her blue-ribbon 
prize from the Horticultural Society which she received for exhi- 
bition of superb gladiolae and snapdragons. It was entitled “How 
does your garden grow?” sung to the tune of “I’ve Got a Lovely 
Bunch of Cocoanuts.” 

But though the telegram was one of congratulatory effect, the 
bad news it embodied was that Zip had laryngitis. He couldn’t 
sing the message; so, he gave it to her in sign language. However, 
the presentation was blemished by the fact that he had a broken 
fingernail so that the words were said with a lisp. 

Now, putting her How-to-Become-an-Instant-Florence-Nighten- 
gale-in-10-easy-lessons-and-fix-cars-in-your-spare-time instructions 
to good use, Mrs. Toohey (known to her friends as Tootsie-Tootsie 
Toohey, that is) whipped out her own private combination oxygen 
tent and hairdryer to apply first-aid to Zip. 

Reading Chapter 43 of the Clara Barton Biblical Bibliography, 
she surmised that Zip was suffering from acute appendicitis. She 
was just about to cure Zip by removing his left knee-cap when 
Columbine, Tootsie’s 17-year-old daughter, rushed in with both 
good news and bad news. The bad news was that she had 27% 
more cavities. The good news was that she was pregnant and now 
had sufficient reason to propose to that good looking boy who just 
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moved in down the street. Since he was new in town she didn’t 
want him to feel lonely. 

Tootsie was rather pleased, for this meant her daughter would 
become a member of the very fashionable Deyton P.T.A. (Preg- 
nant Teeners Assoc.) but something drastic must be done about 
those cavities!! 

Suddenly the phone rang — it was Deyton General Hospital 
calling. Reginald had been hit by a stolen Hertz car. Boy! that 
really Hertz! He was now in the emergency ward awaiting treat- 
ment by the house doctor (besides houses, the doctor also took care 
of persons, often, too!) 

In a state of panic, Tootsie reached the hospital. She had her 
wig on backwards (although it did look much better that way!). 
She was outraged to find that her beloved husband had not been 
taken care of because Dr. Mossi was in surgery — he was having 
his navel removed. Therefore, one of the interns took charge. He 
was Ishmael Ibn Ab Shar Delhi, an exchange student from India; 
he was exchanged for two water buffalo and three cans of Planters 
Peanuts. After a thorough examination, he found the patient to be 
suffering from contusions and abrasions of the frontal thorax; a 
fracture of the left radius ulna; a smashed rib cage; and a dislo- 
cated knee which was found in his right hip pocket. Dr. Delhi gave 
Reggie the standard treatment — he told Mrs. Toohey to take her 
husband home, give him 2 aspirin every four hours, keep him in 
bed and if he isn’t better by morning call her regular physician! 

In the meantime, over at Marvin Deyton’s home, Leslie Far- 
rington was having another heated argument concerning the own- 
ership of the Deyton Mill. Under no circumstances would Leslie 
ever possess the mill due to his embezzling $850,000 the previous 
day. Deyton’s grandson, Rodney, would inherit the mill on his 21st 
birthday provided he marry Madora Figland, who was Rodney’s 
mother-in-law by a previous marriage. Madora was presently mar- 
ried to the promising young lawyer Stephen Ford who was Mar- 
vin’s illegitimate son by Hannah Ford, Deyton’s housekeeper. (She 
did more than keep house as you can probably guess!). 

However, Rodney had some hard competition for Madora’s 
hand (of course, he wanted the rest of her, too). Lyle Krogstad, 
the soda jerk at the drugstore (he didn’t work there — he just sat 
and drank soda — hence the name soda jerk) had his eye on Ma- 
dora, since he had only one eye. Madora, somewhat of a snob be- 
cause she was the only one in Deyton Place to possess the famed 
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dwarf Yucca Plant, would pay no attention to poor Lyle. Lyle hired 
a Pinkerton agent, Farley Pinkerton, to spy on Madora while she 
worked at the cosmetic counter of the Deyton Hardware store, 
thus Farley became known as a counter-spy. 

Madora became suspicious. She hired a retired bull-fighter, 
Waldo Engsten, because she knew Lyle would try to throw a lot of 
bull! This resulted in more complications. Madora’s older sister, 
Felicita, fell in love with Waldo. She said she liked the way he 
walked in his toreador pants and she also liked the shade of lip- 
stick he wore! However, this romance couldn’t last. Felicita’s first 
husband, Wolfgang O’Hara, who was believed dead, now returned 
to Deyton Place after 22 years. He was a reformed alcoholic who 
became an undertaker just so he could have a couple of biers! He 
never needed moral support, mainly because he didn’t have any 
morals. 

He came back to get even with the policeman, Harvey Schwartz, 
who sent him to prison for assault and battery — he assaulted a 
pair of penlight batteries, mistaking them for two skinny midgets 
wearing black and white striped shifts. 

However, during those 22 long years that Wolfgang was away, 
Harvey had become the Chief of Police and also co-owner of the 
Green Pea Co. — a sort of legalized pod. Now Wolfgang’s fiendish 
plan for revenge was to break into the Factory at night and throw 
trousers into the peas and when Harvey came in to check up on 
production he would have pants in his peas! This seedy plan never 
came to fruition because while on his way, Wolfgang was mugged 
by 8 pacifists who hit him on the head with their “Let there be 
peace” signs, took his wallet and left him a Flash Gordon walkie- 
talkie. He was found the next morning by Fritz Schnitzler, a Ger- 
man refugee who sought asylum in Deyton Place in order to finish 
his translation of “Onward Christian Soldiers” into Hebrew. 

Fritz was having an affair with Wolfgang’s second wife, Pris- 
cilla Gorki, who was also made in Japan. So as not to get involved, 
Fritz took Wolfgang to the local house of ill-repute, called ‘‘The 
Local House of Ill-Repute,” where a dumb blonde nursed him back 
to health. She was so dumb that she didn’t even know what color 
her hair was! Unfortunately, her brother, Nils Odets, was back in 
town to take her from this depraved life, re-establish her morals 
and put her on the straight and narrow path. However, he was 
detained at the saloon by Ada Ajacks, who mistook him for either 
her fourth husband or that cute vacuum salesman whom she per- 
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mitted to come into her home and show his attachments! Just as 
Nils was about to leave, Ada’s daughter, Rita, rushed in to declare 
to her mother that Norman Farrington had just proposed to her, 
but she was aghast at seeing Nils and cried out, “Oh, Dad, is it 
really you? or is it that cute vacuum salesman who showed Mom 
his attachments?” 

Nils could no longer hold back his heartfelt emotions. He ran 
and embraced both Ada and Rita at the same time (he was double- 
jointed). He said, “Oh, my darling Ada, I’ve found you at last. 
Now we can be re-married and give our poor daughter Rita a last 
name.” 

“But, Nils,” said Ada, “She does have a last name — Ajacks.” 

“Well, she sounds like a cleanser!” 

“At least she doesn’t leave a ring around the tub.” 

“It doesn’t matter any more, Ada, she will now be Rita Odets.” 

“Oh, Nils, I can’t remarry you, I just remembered that I’m 
already married.” 

“Again? But to whom?” 

“He doesn’t have a name, He was born an orphan. He carries 
coal from the Deyton Coal Mine to the Deyton Mill. They just call 
him the Coal Porter.” 

“But how do you exist on his meager earnings?” 

“He writes songs in his spare time and they’ve become very 
big hits. Maybe you’ve heard some of them — 

Night and Dusk 

I get a kick out of you, especially when you’re wearing 
shoes. 

What is this thing called hate? 

Just two of those things. 

I’ve got you under my epidermis. 

“Why, come to think of it, I have. But no matter. Please, Ada, 
get a divorce from him and remarry me.” 

“Oh, please, Mommy,” piped in Rita, “It would be such fun. 
We could even have a double wedding — Norm and I, and you and 
Dad. Oh please, mom, pretty please!” 

“Well, alright, but we must check with your dad first.” 

“But Mom, he just proposed to you!” 

“T don’t mean him, I mean your other dad.” 

“Gee, Mom, you know I can’t keep names and faces straight. 
Which one is he? Is that the one who sleeps with you or is it that 
guy you make breakfast for, or could it be that big fat man with 
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the red suit and white beard that’s always in our parlor ringing a 
bell?” 

“No dear, that’s the live Santa Claus that we won from the 
Salvation Army Sweepstakes 7 years ago. Remember?” } 

“Oh yes,” said Rita, “now I recall. But which one is your 
present husband?” : 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t remember myself. But just see 
which one the dog brings the paper to.” 

“Gee Mom, you always manage to find a solution. But what 
are you going to do about the divorce?” 

“Well, I'll just leave it up to my attorney — Gunnar Anzen- 
gruber.” 

But little did Ada know that Gunnar was in cahoots with 
Marvin Deyton. If Ada remarried Nils, Leslie Farrington would 
find out that his former girlfriend, Stacia, had doublecrossed him 
by hocking her engagement ring to Lefty Singe who in turn sold 
it to Herman Grob, the garbage man who was in love with Zelda 
Zimms, Farrington’s cousin. This could get messy if Dr. Mossi 
falls in love with Bernice Coontz, the new social director of the 
Deyton Home for Unwed Fathers. He would have to break off his 
engagement with Madge Mott who was counting on free medical 
service in order to save up enough money to buy a chemistry set 
so she could mix some nitro-glycerin to put into her husband’s cof- 
fee to cure his constipation—forever, because she always knew he 
was full of it. He had been fooling around with Greta Krimble, 
the gas station attendant who used to check his pistons — she’d 
also look at his car once in a while! 

But Greta was carrying a torch for Melvin Hatchmayer, the 
friendly butcher who had a dream that his wife was a pig (actually 
it wasn’t far from reality) and in his sleep he cut her up and sold 
her as non-shrink bacon, sausage and smoked shoulder. But he kept 
the tongue for himself as a comfort that it wouldn’t be wagging 
at him any more. Poor Melvin was now in prison serving a life- 
sentence, not because he killed his wife but because of false adver- 
tising — the bacon did shrink! And it was none other than old 
Marvin Deyton who pressed charges against Melvin, since Hannah 
Ford, whom you recall was Deyton’s housekeeper with the extra- 
curricular activities, had tried to seduce Melvin in the meat freezer, 
but he gave her the cold shoulder! This little fowl-play was found 
out by Leslie Farrington who tried to blackmail Hannah. However, 
Stephen Ford, her brilliant lawyer-son, pardon me, brilliant lawyer- 
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illegitimate-son, intercepted the letters Leslie sent and turned them 
over to Rodney who thanked Stephen heartily and then gave them 
to Allison MacNeksy to put next to her Frank Sinatra albums, but 
she refused them because she had just thrown out all her Frank 
Sinatra records after returning from meditation in the hills be- 
hind the Deyton Mill with the only Deyton Place guru — Maha- 
rishi Mahesh Mush, who had found the absolute transcendental 
truth — not through prayer, not through revelation, but by reading 
them on the back of a Magilla Gorilla comic book while at the 
dentist’s office. 

Allison was thoroughly disgusted. She had dated both Norman 
and Rodney Farrington but they had left her flat (but now she 
wore a padded bra!). She had a mad crush on Dr. Mossi but he had 
no patience — only the kind that came to his office! There was 
nothing left to do but enter the convent. She was named Sister 
Cerubim Seraphim and became the superior at the Deyton Catholic 
Memorial High School for Girls. There she fell in love with the 
new curate; they got married; moved to Teaneck, New Jersey, 
and became Episcopalians. 

Luckily they returned in 40 years just in time to attend the 
marriages of: Rodney Farrington to Madora Figland; Ada Ajacks 
to Nils Odets (after hed divorce from Coal Porter) ; Rita Ajacks 
to Norman Farrington; Stephen Ford to Priscilla Gorki; Lefty 
Singe to Madge Mott; Columbine Toohey to Wolfgang O’Hara; 
Fritz Schnitzler to Felicita Figland; Lyle Krogstad to Bonita Kin- 
nicutt; Waldo Engsten to Florence Crichton; Farley Pinkerton to 
Phyllis Maeterlinck; and Dr. Mossi to Marvin Deyton — he mar- 
ried for money!!! 

AND TO ALL — A GOOD NIGHT! 

Mary Haggar, ’70 


Epitaphs Observed 
I 


In this spot our baby lies; 

She neither cries nor hollers. 

She lived but four and twenty days, 

And cost us forty dollars. 

II 

Step a foot and cast an eye. 

As you are now, so once was I. 

AsI am now, you soon must be. 

Prepare for death and follow me. 
Patricia Dolen, ’71 
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Psychiatry 


Dazzling, yes dazzling is the word 
Best describing... 
What is it describing? ; 
What is dazzling, dazzling, dazzling 
Ever dazzling, what is dazzling? 


Faery cheeks and blossom lips 
Are ever dazzling, dazzling. 
Big brother who looms overhead 
Is ever dazzling, dazzling, dazzling. 


What ever prompted such a word? 
To be quite honest, it rather 
Just popped into my head 
And I thought it sounded 
Kind of nice, you know, like 


Something sparkling bright 
And shining all over the place. 


How long have you had this problem? 
Oh not too long, just as long 
As I’ve been old. 
You see, I’ve got this thing 
Inside of me that keeps saying 
Things are pretty and bright and sparkling 
And I should smile because they’re dazzling. 


I see, but you understand this feeling 
Is quite uncommon don’t you? 
Well I suppose it is, 
And I shouldn’t think it, only— 


Yes? 
Only yes, yes, yes 
That’s it you see, yes—yes—yes 
And dazzling and all sorts of funny inside. 


What would you say 
About this room? 
Well, it’s kind of dark and gloomy. 
You’re cured, you know, you’re cured. — 


But there’s sunshine pouring in the 
Window and outside 

The sun’s very bright and dazzling 
And I wish I was out there 

And I could just stand there and— 


You really must control the impulse 
For if you can’t, 
Then I really must admit you. 


Oh how horrible, how horrible. 
I know I should not see 
So bright a sun — do you think 
It might be an over active imagination? 


Quite probably, but more than likely 
You never liked your Mother 
As a child. 
John Lemire, ’70 
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